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was forced to retreat. Little wonder that more militant blacks would soon 
decide that Washington^ famous compromise gave away far more than it 
gained. 

This series continues to be a delight. There are still gaps in the correspon- 
dence, evidence that even with growing fame Washington did not always keep 
copies of his letters. But the whole is an illuminating portrait of a complex and 
continually fascinating man. 

University of Minnesota Allan H. Spear 

American Slavery, American Freedom: The Ordeal of Colonial Virginia. By 
Edmund S. Morgan. (New York: Norton, 1975. x + 454 pp. Map, tables, 
appendix, notes, note on sources, and index. $11.95.) 

This graceful, learned, and witty book probes the central paradox of 
American history: "how a people could have developed the dedication to 
human liberty and dignity exhibited by the leaders of the American Revolu- 
tion and at the same time have developed and maintained a System of labor 
that denied human liberty and dignity every hour of the day" (pp. 4-5). The 
key to the paradox lies in Virginia, at once the largest of the slave states in the 
new nation and a principal source of leadership and ideology for the Revolu- 
tion. Thus, American Slavery, American Freedom explores the social and 
political history of early Virginia to discover the source of those conditions 
which made the intermingling of slavery and freedom possible: race slavery 
which created a segregated and controlled work force; a ruling class of wealthy 
planters firmly bound to the colony; and a large population of small planters 
willine to accept, even defer to, the leadership of the local gentry. These 
condit.ons, informed by the ideology of the eighteenth-century common- 
wealthmen, "enabled Virginians large and small to join with other Americans 
in devotion to freedom and equality, in abhorrence of slavery— and in the 
preservation of slaveholding" (p. 369). 

It is impossible to do justice to Morgan 's sophisticated, intricate, and wide- 
ranging argument in a short review. Briefly stated, the central theme is the 
acquisition, exploitation, and discipline of labor. Virginians initially solved 
their labor problems with indentured servitude, a System that worked well as 
long as high mortality and an expanding economy provided servants who 
survived their terms opportunity to become planters in their own right. How- 
ever, after mid-century chronic depression in the tobacco trade and improved 
life expectancy created a large class of dissatisfied former servants, wild young 
men who, by themselves or more dangerously under the lead of disaffected 
large planters, kept Virginia in a State of constant turmoil. Slavery brought 
social peace to Virginia. It gave Virginia a black labor force that could be, as 
white workers could not, severely exploited without provoking rebellion. It 
eliminated the need for further imports of servants and thus removed the 
social threat posed by freedmen in a Community that could no longer accom- 
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modate their ambitions. And, through racism, it bound whites of all classes 
together in a common cause. Slavery , in short, because it provided Virginians 
with laborers who did not threaten the established order, permitted Virginians 
to indulge an inclination toward a politics populist in style and republican in 
content. 

It is possible to take issue with some of the central elements of this thesis. 
Morgan 's history of racism, at once an advance because it roots white atti- 
tudes toward blacks in a long tradition of the thinking of well-placed English- 
men about the poor and poverty, is also disappointing because its almost 
mechanical connection of racism with social necessity lacks the richness and 
sensitivity of Winthrop Jordan 's compelling account. And, it is difficult to 
accept the counterfactual implicit in Morgan 's argument: would he maintain 
that Virginians would have been less devoted to liberty had they been less 
committed to slavery? Yet even if much of the argument is unsatisfying, the 
book remains a major success, one that will help shape the writing of early 
American history for years to come. In the course of working out his argu- 
ment Morgan presents a major social history of the Chesapeake region, a 
boldly revisionist Interpretation that places slavery at the center of the colonial 
past, demonstrating more thoroughly than previous scholarship the accuracy 
of Frank Tannenbaum 's Observation that in American slave society "nothing 
escaped, nothing and no one." 

There are occasional errors of fact in this social history. Most are minor, 
such as assigning population counts taken in 1639 and 1663 to 1640 and 1662. 
Others are more important, such as the assertion that the median age of 
servants upon arrival in Virginia was fifteen or sixteen years when in reality it 
was closer to twenty, or the failure to note that a boundary change had a 
substantial impact on a measure of opportunity drawn from Lancaster County 
records. On the whole, however, the scope and accuracy of Morgan 's research 
is impressive, so impressive in fact that one feels reluctant to point out the 
infrequent mistake. More serious flaws occur when Morgan fails to work out 
fully the implications of a Statement or to assemble the evidence required to 
test an argument. For example, Morgan argues that high mortality made 
slaves a less profitable investment than servants during the first half of the 
seventeenth Century, but the evidence and assumptions he employs require an 
expectation of life for slaves upon arrival in the colony of only seven years for 
the conclusion to follow, an extreme position that Morgan would probably 
reject. To cite a second example from the discussion of labor, Morgan argues 
that demand for indentured servants declined in the late-seventeenth Century 
as the supply of slaves increased, an argument that cries for testing against 
prices, although a price series, readily available in probate inventories, no- 
where appears in the book. Finally, much of Morgan 's interpretation of 
Virginia social history turns on an assumed decline in mortality at about mid- 
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Century, a decline which, given the importance attached to it, demands much 
firmer rooting in evidence than it receives. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a work of this scope would produce some dis- 
satisfaction. But the criticisms offered here, as severe as some of them may be, 
subtract little from the value of the book. Morgan offers a compelling un- 
ravelling of a major American paradox and a new and provocative inter- 
pretation of Chesapeake social history . American Slavery, American Freedom 
is his best book. That is high praise. 

University of Minnesota Russell R. Menard 

Race and Slavery in the Western Hemisphere: Quantitative Studies. Ed. by 
Stanley L. Engerman and Eugene D. Genovese. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1975. xv + 556 pp. Maps, charts, tables, appendix, notes, 
and index. $20.00.) 

The recent increase in the use of quantitative methods in the study of 
slavery in the Americas has coincided with what seems a geometric progres- 
sion in the quantity and quality of scholarship in this field. The number of 
persons writing on slavery has increased dramatically in the last few years, and 
their work takes on ever increasing complexity and sophistication. This new 
collection of articles, edited by Stanley L. Engerman and Eugene D. Genovese, 
brings together the results of important new research by more than twenty 
authors, most of whom employ sophisticated quantitative methods while only 
occasionally seeming to lose sight of the human nature of those they in- 
vestigate. First presented in 1972 at a Conference on slavery at the University 
of Rochester, the articles include analyses of such diverse topics as the African 
origins of slaves reaching Dutch colonies, slave breeding in the United States, 
effects of British efforts to suppress the slave trade, medical treatment received 
by slaves in Jamaica after abolition of the slave trade, and the slave populations 
of Cuba and South Carolina. 

Especially impressive are Colin A. Palmer 's sensitive study of the con- 
frontation of blacks with Catholicism in Mexico, Alan H. Adamson's ex- 
amination of post-emancipation labor Systems in British Guiana, Mary 
Karasch 's analysis of slave occupations in Rio de Janeiro, and Frederick 
Bowser 's study of free persons of color in colonial Mexico City and Lima. Also 
noteworthy are Michael Craton's analysis of Jamaican slavery and Roger 
Anstey's study of the volume of the British slave trade during its last half 
Century, which, based on previously unused sources, modifies Philip D. 
Curtin's earlier estimates. 

All these writers have enlarged and some have revised scholarly under- 
standing of the topics they chose to study. At the same time they have demon- 
strated, as Eugene D. Genovese points out in a concluding essay, how im- 
portant it will be in the future for the quantifiers and the "traditionalists" of 



